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SUMMER BOOK FAIR 


6157. NUCLEAR PHYSICS. By W. Heisenberg, Di 
rector of the Max Planck Institute of Physies, Got 
tingen. An excellent introduction to the subject by 
the Nobel prize winner, With ge half-tones and 34 
line illustrations. Pub. at $4.7! Only 3.98 


4902. Denning Miller's POPULAR MATHEMATICS. 
A lucid, even thrilling, exposition of the simple prin 
ciples underlying the fascinating abstract world of 
Space and Number, blending mathematic teachniques 
from arithmetic to calculus with the intriguing history 
of a science which began when man first. counted his 
flocks and now permits him to seale his distance from 
the farthest star. 626 pp., many diagrams. Pub, at 
$5.00. Only 4.26 


5859. THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION. by 
Theodore J. Hoover and John ©. Lounsbury. Revised 
edition of a standard work that explains who is an 
engineer, defines engineering, describes the nature and 
character of the fleld and discusses salaries. ‘‘ Every 
body interested in the engineering profession should 
have a copy of this book.’’——-The Professional Engi 
neer. Charts and diagrams, 486 pp. Pub. at $7.50 
Only 3.98 


4044. NEW WORLD FAMILY ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Ed. by Wm. H. Hendelson. New, authoritative, hand 
somely-bound, 20 volume encyclopedia—-up-to-date 
Athrough 10954); excellently illustrated (4,000 pic 
tures), full-scale coverage by reliable experts; 5,000, 

000 words, 30,000 subjects, charts, maps, ete. ; 5758 
pages. Bound in attractive, custom-made [ex quality 
cloth, gold- stamped ry P — assed. Each volume 5% 

x 8%”. Pub, at $59. 

A limited oe available at only 19.96 





geen. THE BOOK OF THE MOUNTAINS. ku. by 
(, Spectorsky. Here is a most splendid book, de 
sea entirely to those great ranges of snow-capped 
giants that straddle our globe; a volume revealing the 
total sense of the mountain world and man’s relation 
to it. Here is mountaineering in every aspect, as well 
as the wonder, secrets and beauty of mountains, in 
over 80 articles, 490 pages, and nearly 100 breath 
taking illustrations, 7” x 10”, Pub. at $12.50 
Only 7.96 


6461. A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. Ly A. L. Osborne. Over 200 il- 
lustrations. From ‘‘Arabesque’’ to ‘“‘Wing,’’ charming 
cottages to grand mansions, Norman times to today 
Hundreds of clear concise explanations presenting the 
technical and stylistic aapeets of one of the world's 
great cultural traditions, Pub, at $6.00 Only 3.98 


5605. DECORATIVE MAPS&—Antique and Modern. 
82 maps of all sizes, colors, styles and shapes, to cut 
out and paste up. All prepared by Hammond in beau 
tiful glowing map colors. Directions for mounting in 
cluded. Originally $3.00. Only 1.98 


034. THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. Iby lL. L 
Kumlien, Filled with hundreds of photographs and 
drawings, as well as over 85 full-color plates, this book 
discusses the nature of Evergreens and their classifica 
tion, the myriad uses to which they can be put, and 
their culture. Compiled as a result of years of nursery 
experience, this book is indispensable to capone who 
loves these oldest, most useful of trees. 8%” 

Pub. at $10.00. ‘only 7.98 


6135. THE COLUMBUS ATLAS. By John Bartholo- 
mew, Bxepered by one of the world’s finest cartogra- 





hers, this new regional atlas of the world contains 
6u es of fully colored maps and an index of 
nearly keyed 


0,000 Ree names, with populations, 

to the maps. All the plates have been handmade by 
a highly intricate special color process, and their 
clarity, precision and complete pcouracy make this 
atlas invaluable for everyone wishing to keep up with 
the ees affairs of today’s world. 8%” xii’ ”. Pub. 
at $ Only 8.98 


nes. | THE ywe FACES OF MAN. By Joost A. M. 
Two _ biological-psychological and _ clinical- 


bayehiirie studies—one on the conce ot of time, the 
ner on man’s basic ambivalence. Pub, at $4.00. 

Only 2.98 
5331. PREHISTORIC ANIMALS. By Dr. J. Au- 


gusta and Z. Burian. The great and fearsome beasts 
of prey, extinct flowers, strange sea creatures——recog- 
nizable ancestors of many of today’s animals, birds 
and fish—from qariiegt plant life to the emergence of 
Man——captured in 55 full-color paintings. The exten- 
sive text "petit blends the artist’s skill with up- 
to-date scientific knowledge. This unique, absorbing, 
imported book served as the basis for a film that won 
the Grand Prix at the Venice Film Festival. 10%” x 
13%”. Pub. at $12.50. Only 9.95 


4786. IN SEARCH OF ADAM. By Herbert Wendt. 
The greatest detective story of all time—-the search 
for the truth about the origins of Man in the mists of 
the unrecorded past. ere, in oné 550-page volume, 
is everything that is known about the kinship be- 
tween humans and apes, the ‘‘missing link,’’ and. the 
mysterious lost races who may have been our first 
human ancestors. 48 pages of photos. Pub. at .86.50. 

Only 5.00 


6133. UNDERSTANDING SURGERY. Ed. and com- 
piled by Robert E. Rothenberg, M.D. This book ex- 
plains to the lay reader clearly and in_ nontechnical 
terms the nature of many different kinds of surgical 
operations. It takes surgery out of the unknown and 
gives to the reader all the information he wants to 
now before Over 100 

tions, Pub On 


5830. IN BALLOON & BATHYSCAPHE. By Prof. 
Auguste Piecard. The world famous scientist-explorer 
takes the reader from the stratosphere to the floor of 
the ocean and explains in popular terms the difficul- 
ties that had to Be surmounted in achieving mobility 
at fantastic heights and depths. diagrams and 
technical appendices. Special 4.00 


4703. EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS 
and the Madness of Crowds. By Charles Mackay, Intro. 
by Bernard Karuch. A classic work describing in vivid 
detail great. delusions that disastrously affected whole 
veoples and nations; the Witch Mania, the Tulip 
Madness, ‘‘magnetic healing,’’ financial hoaxes, belief 
in alchemy, divination and the end of the world, etc. 
A remarkable book that Baruch said had saved him 
millions of dollars, Illus. Over 700 pp. Pub. at 
$7.00. Only 6.00 


undergoing surgery 


illustra- 
at $4 ly 4.6 


Photos, 


5815. THE MAPMAKER'’S ART. By Edward Ly- 
nam, Essays on the history of maps by a famous 
authority on early maps and the history of geographi- 
cal discovery. A fascinating book, written with learn- 
ing and wit, that contains over 50 delightful illus- 
trations. 7%” x 10” Special 4.50 


6262. LIGHTEST AFRICA. By F 
man. The famed naturalist and his 
nearly a year in a caravan over 17,000 miles of 
Africa. Everyday experiences include giraffes, hippos, 
hinos, and lions; Pygmies hunting in the Ituri Forest; 
Victoria Falls and Kilimanjaro—a list as long as it 
is exotic. 60 enthralling photographs, half of them in 
full color Pub. at $5.00 Only 4.39 


6136. SHIPS OF STEAM. By Lamont Buchanan. 
This exciting picture history of triumph and disaster 
on the high seas tells the fascinating story of steam- 
ships from the 1780's to the present day. Over 200 
illustrations, from a model of one of the first steam- 
ships to drawings of future ocean queens, from the 
last photo of the Titanic a the Normandie in flames, 
7%” x 10”. Pub. at $5.95. Only 4.50 


5921. THE INVISIBLE CURTAIN. By Joseph An- 
thouy. The life stories and personalities of seven vic- 
tims of neurosis, each intellectually capable but emo- 
tionally crippled, each Sighting ¢ the curative process as 
hard as be or she soug it. Based on the psycho 
analytic cases of Louis Montgomery, the world famous 
analyist. Pub. at $3. Only 


5947. FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS. By Irank E 
Lutz, All of the principal families, many of the genera 
and most of the commonly observed species of insects 
in the U.S. and Canada, recorded in a way to make 
recognition relatively easy. Much information regard- 
ing the habits of air, water, earth and underground 
insects. 100 plates illustrating almost 800 specimens, 
many in color. 4.50 


Spenser Chap- 
family travel for 


6369. THE SEARCH WITHIN: The Inner Experi- 
ences of a Psychoanalyst. By Theodore Reik. Unspar- 
ing in its revelation of personal detail, courageous in 


its observations, absorbing, witty and illuminating 
this is a frank synthesis of Reik’s life, training and 
philosophy, his long association with Freud, etc., 


drawn from recent, unpublished material as well as 
such famous works as ‘The Secret Self’’ and ‘‘Listen- 
ing With the Third Ear.” 670 pp. Pub. at $7.50. 

Only 5.50 


5851. LIFE AND THE UNIVERSE. By Earl Nel- 
son. From the universe to the atom, from the first 
animals to interplanetary travel, from volcanoes to 
hurricanes; here is an absorbing book for everyone 
whose imagination is stirred by the aa # the 
earth and the heavens. illus. Special 2.98 


5536. LOVE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Bengt 
Danielsson, anthropologist on the Kon-Tiki voyage. A 
complete, accurate, frankly written account of the 
family and sex life of the Polynesians, that deals with 
sex instruction, marriage customs, sexual freedom and 
prohibitions, attitude toward nudity, abortion and 
virginity, and the basic concepts of a people to whom 
the sexual act is x ene as eating and drinking. 
Photos. Pub. at $4. Only 3.25 


6128. THE BLUE CONTINENT. By Folco Quilici. 
A first-hand account of adventure and discovery be- 
neath the Red Sea, and of the daring men and women 
who have explored and expanded the wondrous world 
of a new continent, using weapons as old as curare 
and as new as jet propulsion. Illustrated with more 
than 60 mae, 9 ee including 26 in full 
color. Pub. at $5 Only 3.98 


6168. THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS. By Count 
Goblet d’Alviella. This classic work, the foundation 
of religious archaeology, is the definitive study of how 
symbols have influenced aererent civilizations. 161 
illustrations. Pub. at $5.¢ Only 4.35 





10 to 60% 


REDUCTION ON ALL 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


6393. SPACE TRAVEL. By Kenneth W. Gatland 
and Anthony M. Kunesch. Here, in words, charts, 
photos and blueprints, are described the satellites from 
which space ships will be launched, as well as the 
space ships themselves. Almost 100 illustrations, his- 
torical records of early experiments, plus magnificent 
photos of recent achievements will fire the imagination 
of any science enthusiast. Pub. at $6.00. 


4129. WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. Ed. by 
H. W. Rickett. 400 flowers in full color—from paint- 
ings by Mary Vaux Walcott, with additional paintings 
by Dorothy Falcon Platt- shown actual size in beauti 
ful true-to-life full color, with detailed descriptions and 
full information on family, geographical range, environ- 
ment in which they are found, ete. The encyclopedic 
work is based on an authoritative publication of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Pub. at $10.00. Only 7.9 


5796. ALBERT EINSTEIN: A Documentary Bilog- 
raphy. By Carl Seelig. A book approved b; Sinstein 
himself, In which a member of fs immediate circle 
admirably succeeds in fusing the scientist with the 
human being, the profound thinker with the lover of 
simple pursuits, the theoretician with the determined 
protagonist of civil liberties. Special 2.98 


P-349. EARLY AMERICAN MAPS. Silk-screen re- 
Prodeations, of famous early maps of New England, 
irginia, Florida, ete. Full of vivid color depicting 
sea travel, wildlife, native Indians and quaint scenes 
of pre-Colonial times. 19”%x 14” folio. Pub. at 
$10.00. Set of 6 "color prints, only 5.908 


6323. INTRODUCING THE CAT FAMILY. By V. 
J. Stanek. More than 80 beautiful photos, magnifi 
cently reproduced in gravure, and an informative, en- 
tertaining text devoted to the fami Felidae, from 
its largest members down to the smallest and cutest. 
The many photos of the familiar domesticated cat at 
play are a sheer delight for all feline fanciers. 8%” 
x11%”". Special 2.08 


6259. THE SPLENDOR THAT WAS EGYPT. By 
Dr. Margaret Murray, F.S.A., F.R.A.I. A _compre- 
hensive, colorful survey of the ‘grandeur that was 
Egypt, covering both its history and weeny A its 
social conditions, religion, arts and sciences, language 
and literature. End-paper maps; over 200 illustrations 
in line, halftone, color, Pub. at $10.00. Only 7 


6153. PREHISTORIC ART. By J. Poulik and W. 
and B. Forman. 197 gravure illustrations and 22 full- 
color plates illustrate this valuable history of pre- 
historic culture from the Middle Palaeolithic period 
to Roman times. A splendid example of fine book- 
making, bound in natural linen and measuring ? 4%” 
x 12”. Handsomely boxed. Imported. Pub. at $17.50. 

Only 11.98 


7 ANOMALIES AND CURIOSITIES OF MED- 
ICIN By George M. Gould, M.D. & Walter L. Pyle, 
M.D. “5 encyc gpene collection of rare and extraor 
dinary cases, and of the most striking instances of 
abnormality in all branches of medicine and surgery, 
derived from an exhaustive research of medica] litera- 
ture from its origin to the present, abstracted, anno- 
tated and index 12 halftone plates & 295 illustra- 
tions in the text. 982 pp. Pub. at $12.50. Only 8.98 


4485. DANGER AHEAD. By Richard Blythe. The 
dramatic story of railway signaling, from pioneer flag- 
and-candle devices, crack-pot schemes and the start of 
train telegraph, to today’s electronic systems, set 
against the colorful history of rails poeam, diesel and 
the “Railroad Mania.” Pub. at $3.0 Only 1.69 


5533. HIGHWAY OF THE SUN. By Victor W. von 
Hagen. The fascinating story of the rediscovery of the 
Royal Road of the Incas, a centuries-old highway sys- 
tem extending over 10,000 miles, told by the leader 
of the expedition that uncovered this ancient wonder 
of the Western world. 4 maps, 82 pages of pees 
Pub. at $6.( Only 4.98 


4850. FIELD BOOK OF NORTH sans 
MAMMALS. By H. E. Anthon From the swift 
night-runners that stalk the snowbound timberlines to 
the animals that fight for life in our hot desert-lands 

this invaluable book contains descriptions of every 
known mammal north of the Rio Grande. 32 full- 
color plates; over Pee _ Sines. and-white illustrations. 
644 pp. Pub. at $6.¢ 


6282. New Concepts in Modern Psychology: GEST- 
ALT PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. Wolfgang Kohler. This 
important book, now available in a completely revised 
edition, explores the existing schools of psychological 
thought and provides a startling new approach to the 
study of the mind. Special 3.98 


6249. THE CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED EN- 

OPAEDIA OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Compiled by 13 expert contributors. This new and 
lavishly illustrated Encyclopaedia for children up to 
sixteen and seventeen is a reference book for practi- 
cally every topic of general knowledge. Nearly 5,000 
separate alphabetical entries have been divided into 
ten self-contained sections. ‘‘It should be in every 
family where there are , children—with parents who 
must answer questions.’’—-Daniel A. st ~~! in the 
Christian Herald, 480 Special 6.88 


6260. THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST. By Sir Jobn 
Hunt. The celebrated account of Man’s conquest of 
the highest mountain on Earth. Many peoerente 
and drawings. Pub. at $6.00. y 3.96 
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MEDICINE 


Science News Letrer for June 28, 1958 


Medical Reporting Good 


Today, when accurate reporting of science is particu- 
larly important, leaders of American medicine commend the 
medical reporter for a job well done. 


>» LEADERS of American medicine view 
with approval by a heavy majority the 
popular reporting of medicine to the Ameri- 
can public through newspapers. 

They also agree that the quality of medi- 
cal reporting has improved in recent years. 

In a Science Service Grand Jury inquiry, 
in which 75 presidents of national and state 
medical organizations were asked: “Do the 
newspapers, in your opinion, in general do a 
medically competent and socially useful job 
of reporting medical progress ” the results 
were: 

Yes, 77% (58); No, 
Voting, 7% (5). 

To the query as to whether the quality 
of medical reporting in newspapers has 
improved in recent years, the response was: 


Yes, 89% (67); No, 8% (6); Not Voting, 
ha es 


16% (12); Not 


3% 

Realizing that some medical authorities 
do not agree that everything published in 
professional journals is suitable for public 
reporting, the jury was asked to vote on this 
question: 

Does the daily press, in your opinion, 
have both right and obligation to relay to 
the public new medical advances published 
in authoritative journals or read at pro- 
fessional societies even if not yet widely 
accepted in clinical practice? 

The result was: Yes, 54°% (40); No, 33° 
(25); Not Voting, 13°% (10). 

Upon the suitability of reporting medical 
reports, there was a considerable opinion 
that publication of medical news should be 





delayed until there is authoritative clinical 
demonstration and acceptance of the drugs 
and procedures. 

Some of the comments were: 

“The public cannot judge, false hopes 
arise and undue pressure is placed upon 
physicians, with resulting harm and ex- 
pense to the patient.” 

“Caution should be exercised to avoid 
the crushing disappointment patients feel 
when they find that the facts received from 
the doctor are less encouraging than the 
newspaper report.” 

“The average newspaper readers have so 
little knowledge and understanding of medi- 
cal terminology that they often misinterpret 
what is accurately reported.” 

“Many research workers, anxious to 
arouse public interest and further support 
of their project, will often imply clinical 
significance to their findings when actually 
none exists except in the imagination of 
that particular investigator.” 

“More harm can be done by reporting 
information not scientifically proved than if 
withheld until undisputable data are ac- 
cumulated.” 

“If the idea of not publishing scientific or 
technical information in newspapers were 
extended to all fields, as it logically might 
be, it would be very unfortunate for the 
general public’s education.” 

“There is too much optimism in head- 
lines and warnings are delayed or deleted.” 

Answers to the Science Service Grand 
Jury inquiries are given anonymously in 


ATOM-AGE TRAIN—The precision tracking ability of a proposed rubber- 

tired, nuclear powered train is demonstrated in this operating model of the 

450-foot train, Unique features of the unit, designed by R. G. LeTourneau, 

Inc., Longview, Texas, include all wheel drive, steering from either end and 

a greatly improved suspension system for smooth riding. It is said to be 

adaptable for use with either atomic reactors or conventional engines as the 
power source, 
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order to assure freedom of opinion. In the 

medical reporting inquiry, 685% of those 

invited answered the questionnaire. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


ASTRONOMY 
Speeding Meteors Have 
Heat Higher Than Sun 


> METEORS slamming into the earth’s 
atmosphere at astronomical speeds produce 
temperatures higher than those of the sun’s 
surface. 

Dr. Klaus Oswatitsch reported this and 
other facts about extreme speeds to the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics meeting in Washington, D. C. 
Typical of all cases, he found, is the con- 
version of the high energy of motion into 
extreme states, with temperatures of several 
thousand degrees, frequently associated with 
ionization of the gas involved. 

The sun-like temperatures can also be 
produced in the laboratory using shock 
tubes filled with light gases, Dr. Oswatitsch 
reported. For space travel rockets, he con- 
cluded, the lightest possible gases are 
desirable for propulsion, since the mole- 
cules have considerably higher flight veloci- 
ties. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


ASTRONOMY 


Discover Center of Milky 
Way Galaxy Expanding 


> THE “SURPRISING” and mysterious 
discovery that the nucleus, or center, of the 
Milky Way galaxy is expanding was re- 
ported by a group of astronomers. 

The hydrogen gas of a spiral arm in the 
Milky Way’s gigantic pinwheel of stars is 
streaming outward as well as rotating 
around the galactic hub. 

Dr. H. C. van de Hulst of The Observa- 
tory, Leiden, The Netherlands, told the Sol- 
vay Congress meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 
the discovery was a product of tuning in 
on radio waves at various frequencies using 
the 82-foot-diameter radio telescope at 
Dwingeloo, Holland. 

The sun and its planets are about three 
times as far from the galactic center as 
the expanding region is. The outer limit of 
the expanding region is about three kilopar- 
secs, or 60 thousand billion miles, from the 
center. 

The rotation speed of the expanding arm 
is 120 miles a second. The expansion is 30 
miles a second. There is no indication yet 
that the stars and dust in this inner arm 
are also expanding. 

Twenty-five astronomers and _ physicists 
from ten countries attended the Congress. 

Those from the U. S. included Dr. Wal- 
ter Baade and Dr. A. R. Sandage of Mt. 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Dr. T. Gold of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. W. W. 
Morgan of Yerkes Observatory, Williams 
Bay, Wis.; Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J.; and Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
former director of Harvard College Ob- 
servatory. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 
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SCIENTIA INTERNATIONAL 


NOVAS DEL MENSE IN INTERLINGUA 


> Diabete.—Super le base de un studio de 20 
menses con un serie de 1.030 patientes de di 
abete, un gruppo de medicos de Boston ha pu 
blicate un evalutation definitive del rolo de tol 
butamido in le tractamento de diabete. Le prin 
cipal avantages del droga es le simplicitate de 
su administration—illo se prende per via o- 
ral—e le bassissime grado de su_ toxicitate. 
Le major periculo inherente in le disponibili 
tate de tolbutamido es le consequentias de su 
uso per patientes in le casos de qui illo non es 
un agente appropriate. In general, tolbutamido 
es a recommendar solmente in le restringite 
gruppo de diabeticos qui remane post le exclu 
sion de (i) omnes in qui le morbo comenciava 
ante le attingimento del etate adulte, (2) omnes 
in qui le morbo es ancora regulabile per res 
trictiones dietari sol, ¢ (3) omnes in qui le do- 
se de insulina requirite per die pro regular le 
morbo excederea circa 20 unitates. 

> Physica Atomic.—in analysar le gas produ 
cite per bacterios in sedimentos marin ab le 
fundo del oceano vicin al Bahamas, scientistas 
del Bureau National de Standards esseva frap 
pate per le bassissime valor obtenite pro le 
contento de deuterio. Ii pare que le bacterios 
(probabilemente un specie de Pseudomonas) ha 
le capacitate de concentrar deuterio. Si iste 
these es confirmate, on pote pensar al possi- 
bilitate de utilisar tal bacterios in le produc 
tion de deuterio—un material de alte impor 
tantia in le maneamento de reactores nuclea- 
ri, presente in abundantia in le aqua del mar 
sed costose e difficile a extraher. 

> Diagnostica.—Progressos in le nove techni- 
ca del “diagnose per fluorescentia’”’ esseva_re- 
portate per plure gruppos de recercatores al 
recente congresso del Societate American de 
Bacteriologia. Le principio del methodo es 
fortiar specific organismos pathogene a reve 
lar lor presentia per le emanation de un typic 
fluorescentia sub le microscopio a lumine ul- 
traviolette. Le agente que fluoresce es intro- 
ducite per usar lo in marcar le anticorpore que 
es specific pro le organismo que on vole dete- 
ger. Si presente, le organismo se combina con 
le anticorpore, ¢ isto lo rende distinctemente 
fluorescente. Le avantage del methodo (que 
non es sin difficultates) consiste in su rapidi- 
tate. Illo se ha jam provate utile in le detec- 
tion—in alicun minutas in loco de in alicun 
dies—de. streptococcos gruppo A. Rapide i 
dentification de pathogenos significa le 
bilitate del prompte initiation de mesuras thera- 
peutic, 

> Satellites—Le spirito de cooperativitate in- 
ternational que characterisa le varie program- 
nas de recerca del “AGI” (=Anno Geophysic 
International) deberea establir se permanente- 
mente, In circulos scientific statounitese on 
discute seriemente le desirabilitate de poner 
le installationes que iste pais ha disveloppate 
pro le lanceamento de satellites artificial al 
disposition de scientistas de altere nationes. 
On crede que si tal altere nationes non ha suc- 
cedite a lancear satgllites, le ration non es lor 
inadequatia technic o scientific sed exclusive- 
mente lor manco de sitos e¢ installationes de 
lanceamento le quales America possede gra- 
tias, super toto, a su geographia. 


> Recercas de Cancere.—In experimentos con 
duo racias de rattos—le un susceptibile de dis- 
veloppar cancere, le altere resistente a can- 
cere—Dr, B. Sekla del Universitate Carole- 
se a Praga in Checoslovachia ha demonstrate 
le existentia de un “factor anti-cancerose” que 
pare esser simile al anticorpores de altere 
morbos e€ que pote esser transmittite per le 
lacte materne. Rattos neonate de racia cance- 


possi 


ro-susceptibile deveniva frappantemente resis 
tente a cancere quando illos esseva nutrite per 


“matrastres” de racia non-cancero-susceptibile. 


> Gynecologia.—Sub le nomine de Provera, 
le firma Upjohn de Kalamazoo in Michigan pro- 
duce un hormon synthetic de structura e action 
simile a progesterona. Progesterona es natural- 
mente producite per le ovarios. Ilo inhibi le 
ovulation in feminas pregnante e simultanee- 
mente preven le contractiones e convulsiones 
del utero que resultarea (e, de facto, al fin del 
pregnantia resultara) in le expulsion del feto. 
Proque Provera ha le mesme duo effectos, il- 
lo es (1) un promittente agente de contracep- 
tion (i.e, gratias a su capacitate de inhibir le 
ovulation) e (2) un droga pro le prevention de 
abortos prematur (i.e. gratias a su capacitate 
de calmar le utero e mantener su elasticitate). 
Provera es un droga de administration oral. 


> Astronomia.—Le terra pertine al systema 
solar que es un stella minor in nostre galaxia 
que es un particula in un de numerose gruppos 
de galaxias. Dr. G. C. Abell del Universitate 
California crede haber constatate que le grup- 
pos de galaxias, de lor parte, es organisate in 
super-gruppos (i.e. gruppos de gruppos) de ga- 
laxias. 


Chassa.—In le passato, un maximo annual 
de 50 ursos polar esseva occidite per chassatores 
human, In 1957, le total esseva 206, gratias 
(o forsan: disgratias) al aeroplano que rende 
possibile le persecution del ursos mesmo quan- 
do illos ha prendite refugio super insulas de 
glacia flottante. 


> Phytopathologia.—Le infection de un plan- 
ta per un typo de virus resulta frequentemente 
in su protection contra le effectos de un alte- 
re typo de virus. On ha credite usque nunc que 
iste phenomeno occurre exclusivemente quan- 
do le duo typos de virus es mutualmente mul- 
to afin. Dr. A. J. Thomson del Universitate 
Cambridge in Anglaterra ha constatate que le 
phenomeno es etiam possibile in le 

completemente differente typos de virus. 
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> Technologia Medical. — Specimens del 
contento gastric ¢ intestinal pote esser obtenite 
a precisemente pre-determinate _ sitos, grati- 
as al methodo “pyxigraphic” disveloppate per 
Dr. J.-P. Perrenoud de Neuchatel in Switza. 
Le patiente ingere un capsula, le sito del qual 
le medico observa per radios X. Le capsula 
con dimensiones de 25 x 8 mm—pote es- 
ser aperite e claudite per un mechanismo a 
activation magnetic. 
> Technologia Militar—Le armea statouni- 
tese experimenta con un rocchetta que le soldato 
individual pote portar super su dorso sed que, 
de su parte, es etiam capace a portar le soldato 
a transverso un distantia de usque a 100 m, a 
un altitude de usque a 15 m. 


> Alimentos.—In Sud-Africa, pan continente 
2% “farina de pisce” es offerite como solution 
del problema de dietas inadequatemente provi- 
dite de proteina. Le “farina de pisce” es fa- 
bricate per un serie de processos extractori, 
solutori, e desiccatori que elimina complete- 
mente le gusto e le odor de pisce sed lassa le 
valor de proteina intacte. 


> Radiation.—Secundo un investigation curso- 
ri per Dr. J. L. Haybittle de Cambridge in Ang- 
laterra, le quadrante luminose de certe typos 
de horologio-bracialetto es satis ric in curies 
pro exponer le portator—in le curso de 16 
horas per die—a circa duo tertios del maximo 
permissibile de roentgens. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Reading Interlingua 


> YOU CAN READ Interlingua if you 
had no more than one semester of high 
school French or Spanish or Latin and 
flunked it. You can read and understand 
a great deal of it even if you had never had 
contact with any foreign language. 

Send this page to an acquaintance abroad 
and tell him that he can get additional in- 
formation about Interlingua from Alexan- 
der Gode, Science Service’s Interlingua Di- 
vision, 80 E. 11th St. New York 3, N. Y. 

Financial contributions to the Interlingua 
program are needed and will bring divi- 
dends in the future by helping to establish 
this new international tool. 

Science News Letter, 


June 28, 1958 
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Scientists ‘Play’ Golf 


> SCIENTISTS are playing golf in the 
laboratory. 

The scientists, who want to help all 
golfers from the professional to the duffer, 
are studying how a golf ball behaves. Their 
results so far include the following: 

1. The most consistent thing about a 
good golfer is his swing: the velocity of 
his club at the bottom of a swing does not 
vary significantly. 

2. There is much more variation in ball 
velocity, which seems to depend more on 
how squarely, rather than on how hard, 
the ball is hit. 

3. The important factor for distance is 
the angle of the ball’s elevation, and the 
best angle appears to be 11 or 12 degrees 
above horizontal. 

4. For a well-hit ball, there is a fairly 
close correlation between the total length 
of the drive, including final roll, and the 
velocity of the ball when it leaves the club. 

5. The hardness of a ball, within certain 
limits, has little effect on driving distances. 
Photographs of a golf ball at time of impact 
show that a softer ball is flattened out 
more and stays in longer contact with the 
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club than a harder ball. Better control 
can thus be achieved and the soft ball will 
require less critical accuracy of impact than 
the hard ball. 

The scientists’ studies were undertaken 
because the standards of performance for 
golf balls have remained unchanged for 
the past 16 years. The United States Golf 
Association Rules specify a test in which the 
ball shall not travel faster than 250 feet a 
second. If the ball were much livelier, 
golf courses would tend to lose their chal- 
lenge to the player. 

Although the Association has a test ma- 
chine and periodically checks balls of all 
makes, it would prefer a portable machine 
to test balls at championship tournaments. 
The studies so far have shown that the 
velocity limit of 250 feet per second corre- 
sponds to a 250-yard drive, probably a well- 
chosen value to represent the performance 
of a superior player. 

The studies of golf ball behavior are re- 
ported in the Industrial Bulletin, published 
by the Arthur D. Little research company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Find Skyscraper Temple 


> A PREHISTORIC skyscraper temple, as 
tall as a modern 20-story building, has been 
snatched from the engulfing growth of the 
jungle in Tikal, in the northern El Peten 
region of Guatemala. 

This impressive stone building is one of 
scores of temples, palaces and other struc 
tures in a pre-Columbian Mayan ceremonial 
center which may date back as far as 500 
B.C. It was one of the most densely popu 
lated regions between 300 and 900 A.D., the 
Maya classic period. 

Evidence of temple desecration and vio 
lence in those early days has been un- 
covered. Digging down into the collapsed 
masonry filling three rooms in the Temple 
of the Red Stela, Dr. Edwin M. Shook of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
field director of the expedition, found the 
smashed bottom half of a beautifully in 
scribed monument. The monument had 
evidently been deliberately broken. The top 
half was missing and a crude masonry altar 
had been built over the fragments, pos- 
sibly to hide them. The lower portion of 
the stela contains some of the most beauti 
fully carved Maya hieroglyphics yet dis 
covered. The entire carved front and sides 
had been painted a brilliant red. 

Evidence was found that after many years, 
people tore into the crude altar, built fires 
and smashed pottery over the debris. 

Tikal is an early example of formal city 
planning and contains an elaborately con- 
structed network of graded roads linking 
the central area with outlying districts. 

Tikal is being salvaged from the inroads 


of the tropical forest and restored as a tour- 
ist attraction by archaeologists of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum in coopera- 
tion with the Guatemala government. 
When Tikal was rediscovered about a 
century ago, the site was accessible only by 
mule-back. Now tourists are flown into 
the area on twice-weekly flights at the rate 
of 1,000 a year. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


MEDICINE 
Oral Diabetic Drug 
Only Partially Helpful 


> THE ORAL DRUG that freed many 
diabetics from the bothersome insulin shot 
routine has proven useful to only a select 
and limited group. 

The results of a 20-month study of tol- 
butamide (Orinase) indicates the drug 
works best in middle-aged and elderly dia- 
betics who would otherwise take relatively 
small doses of insulin. 

The study substantiates a warning pub- 
lished one year ago in the American Medi- 
cal Association journal stating, in effect, 
that tolbutamide is not a substitute for in- 
sulin and could be used only in certain types 
of diabetic patients. 

The 20-month study included 1,030 dia- 
betics, all of whom were given tolbutamide. 
Of these, 288 were immediately eliminated 
from the study because they needed insulin 
to control their diabetes, or because it 
could be controlled by proper diet. 
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The remaining 772 patients were com- 
posed almost entirely of middle-aged per- 
sons with maturity-onset type diabetes. In 
addition, they had formerly been using in- 
sulin in dosages of about 20 units or less 
daily. 

Eight of the 772 experienced toxic side 
effects ranging from skin rashes to heart- 
burn. The results show the incidence of 
toxicity to be extremely low. Therefore, the 
doctors said, the chief problem is not the 
fear of toxicity from tolbutamide, but 
rather, the effects resulting from admin- 
istering the drug to patients whose diabetes 
cannot be controlled by tolbutamide. 

Good control of blood and urine sugar 
levels was obtained in 407 and fair control 
in 143 of those who were switched to the 
drug. The remaining 222 were classified in 
various “failure” groups, that is, patients 
who, for one reason or another, did not 
maintain the criteria of the study. 

In conclusion, Drs. Hellmut Mehnert, 
Rafael Camerini-Davalos and Alexander 
Marble, Boston, warn in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association (June 
14) that: 

“In the selection of patients to be treated 
with tolbutamide, care should be taken to 
avoid, on the one hand, unnecessary use in 
those with whom dietary restriction will 
suffice and, on the other hand, unwise use 
in those requiring insulin for maintenance 
of control of diabetes.” 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 





ITALIAN REACTOR—Technicians 


of Atomics International, North 
American Aviation, Inc., fit precision 
milled graphite reflector blocks 
around the “core” of the 50-kilowatt 
nuclear research reactor being built 
for the Enrico Fermi Nuclear Study 
Center in Milan, Italy. The core, 
which will contain uranium in a 
water solution as fuel, is upside 
down for easier assembly. The re- 
actor will be used for research and 
training in nuclear and associated 
lds. 
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Child Safety Low 


Children are particularly accident-prone during the 
summer months, when motor vehicle accidents, drownings and 
poisoning take a huge toll in lives lost. 


> SUMMERTIME is the most favorable 
season of the year for children’s accidents. 

The frequency of accidents among chil- 
dren increases directly in proportion to the 
rise in temperature. 

Accidents cause approximately — 13,000 
deaths among children between the ages 
of one and 14 each year in the United 
States. In addition, between 40,000 and 
50,000 are permanently injured and it is 
estimated that more than 1,000,000 are 
brought into the doctor's ‘office as the re- 
sult of accidents. These figures are re- 
ported by Dr. Neil F. Duncan of Edmon 
ton, Alberta, Canada, in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal (April 15). 

A study based on children’s accidents in 
Alberta revealed that the number of acci- 
dents rose during the summer months. 
Fatal accidents occurred most frequently 
among the under-one-year age group while 
non-fatal accidents were highest in the one- 
to-two-year age group. 

More boys than girls suffer accidents 
except in cases of poisoning. Motor ve 
hicle accidents and drowning took the 
highest toll, especially during the summer 
recreation months. 

Forty-four percent of all accidents occur 
between 12 noon and 5 p.m., while 26°/ 
occur between 6 a.m. and 11 a.m. 

Dr. Duncan cited a small study which 
revealed accident repeaters were of three 
main types. The first is the overactive, 
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LARGEST DOME—This architect's model of the Pittsburgh, Pa., civic 


restless child who tends to be impulsive. 
The second is the more immature child 
who lacks parental supervision and insists 
on autonomy. The third type is the hostile 
child who comes from a bleak and dreary 
home. 

In contrast, the children of an accident 
free group tend to be very timid, submis 
sive and controlled. 

But the main offenders, Dr. Duncan says, 
are the parents who leave turpentine in 
“coke” bottles, poisonous medicines within 
the reach of the small child, and unlabeled 
bottles on the shelf. They are the ones who 
“do not see” the child that runs across the 
path of the car. 

Recommendations have been made _ to 
establish safety standards for the inflamma- 
bility of textiles for children’s clothes, the 
labeling of paints and other coloring ma 
terials to minimize the use of toxic sub- 
stances on toys and furniture, the design 
of sleeping garments to avoid strangulation 
or suffocation, and the redesign of toys and 
furniture to minimize the possibility of 
injury. 

Another positive step toward reduction 
of children’s accidents has been the estab- 
lishment of poison control centers in many 
cities in Canada and the United States. 
Their purpose is to minimize the damage 
from potentially toxic substances by im- 
proved methods of prevention and _ better 
treatment of poisoning. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 
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arena shows the stainless steel dome in its retracted position. The roof con- 
sists of eight sections, six of which are movable. The open air stadium will 
have the largest movable dome in the world, 415 feet in diameter, that can 
be converted to a weatherproof auditorium “at the press of a button.” 
Estimated cost of the roof is $890,000. The auditorium, including mall and 
parking area, will occupy some 20 acres and seat between 7,500 and 14,000 
persons depending on the event being held. The entire civic arena, described 
as a $20,000,000-structure, is part of a city redevelopment program. 
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Saturday, July 5, 1958, 1:30-1:45 p.m., EDT 
“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS 
Radio network. Check your local CBS sta- 
tion. 

Dr. Gerald Laxer, director of science and 
technology, The Wool Bureau, New York, 
will discuss “Wool, Fiber of Past and Future.” 
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Nature “Whistling” 
At Earth Inaudibly 


> NATURE is “whistling” at us but in 
such a low key it cannot be heard without 
special equipment. 

The subaudible electromagnetic radiation 
has been detected by four Canadian scien 
tists. It has a frequency range of from 
one-tenth to 30 cycles per second, whereas 
the lowest tone at all audible to the human 
ear has a frequency of 15 cycles per second. 

The radiation is recorded on a magnetic 
tape that moves at 15-thousandths of an 
inch each second. The tones are then made 
audible by playing back the record at 15 
inches per second. They are heard as 
whistles, rising or falling notes lasting for 
many minutes on the original record, the 
scientists report in Nature (May 3). 

The whistles are particularly prominent 
during geomagnetic storms, when the 
earth’s magnetic and electric fields are seri 
ously disturbed by bombardment of charged 
particles believed to come from the sun. 

Drs. H. J. Duffus, P. W. Nasmyth, J. A. 
Shand and Charles Wright of the Pacific 
Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, British Co- 
lumbia, report their work on the subaudible 
electromagnetic radiations is being extended 
with the aim of finding the source of the 
mysterious “noises.” 
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EVOLUTION 
Missing Turtle Albumin 
Aids Evolution Study 


> SEVERAL SPECIES of turtles appar- 
ently lack certain proteins found in human 
and other mammalian as well as amphibian 
blood, two researchers report in Science 
(June 13). 

These “provocative” findings may help 
scientists better understand the processes 
involved in the development and evolution 
of vertebrates. 

Using paper electrophoresis techniques, 
Elias Cohen and Gunnar B. Stickler of the 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Buffalo, 
compared the blood sera of humans and 
turtles. Blood serum is the clear, slightly 
yellowish fluid that remains when blood 
clots and the blood cells and fibrin are re 
moved. They could not find the albumin 
like components, or proteins, in any of 
three major families of turtle. 

Analysis of turtle sera showed “marked 
differences” compared with snake, alligator, 
rat and human sera. Turtle sera contained 
less than half the amount of total protein 
in rat and alligator sera. 

Dr. Stickler is now at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 
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Par. 4, line 2, after several insert similar; lines 
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Par. 2, line 4, Eugene Kadak for E. Kadah. 


Par. 3, line 1, ticks for insects; par. 6, line 1, 


read The tick is dangerous, second in 


Par. 2, line 5, T. A. Robertson for T. A. Rober- 
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Best Seller for a Century 


This year marks the centenary of the publication of a 
revolutionary scientific work, Charles Darwin’s “On the Origin 
of Species,” a best seller from the day of its appearance. 


By BENITA TALL 


> ALMOST ONE HUNDRED years ago, 
on July 1, 1858, an epoch-making paper 
was read before a famous English scientific 
society. Those attending the meeting of 
the Linnean Society that date heard a joint 
communication entitled “On the Tendency 
of Species to Form Varieties; and on the 
Perpetuation of Varieties and Species by 
Natural Means of Selection.” 

One of the authors was A. R. Wallace, 
a young teacher and “beetle and butterfly 
collector.” The other was Charles Darwin, 
a naturalist fairly well-known to scientists 
of the time for his studies of fossils and 
for his theories, expressed mostly in private 
communications, about the possible causes 
of evoluton. 

Publication of the paper launched both 


men, but particularly Darwin into the 
center of the scientific world with the magic 
words “natural selection” and “struggle 


for existence.” 

The name Darwin became synonymous 
with a revolutionary, and sometimes ridi- 
culed, theory explaining the evolution of 
different species of animals and plants. 

For Wallace the joint paper meant fame. 
It placed him among the leading exponents 
of what came to be called Darwinism. But 
it always remained a kind of fame-by 
association. 

Darwin was the pivotal figure when pub 
lication of the paper made his private 
theories public. 


Revolutionary Theory 


Darwin himself felt this was premature 
publication of concepts he had been de 
veloping for some 20 years. But it forced 
him to prepare the great work of his life. 
“On the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life” 
appeared on Nov. 24, 1859, when Darwin 
was 50 years old. The whole edition of 
1,250 copies was sold out on the first day. 

It is difficult now, 100 years later, to 
imagine the furor caused by this book’s 
publication. It was not read solely by 
naturalists and other scientists. The man- 
in-the-street read it. Theories appearing on 
its pages were argued in scientific societies, 
in saloons and sitting rooms, in coffee 
houses and gentlemen’s clubs. Newspapers 
carried stories. Public lectures brought op- 
ponents and proponents together to argue 
the case for natural selection. 

What was this natural selection? For 
Darwin and his followers it was, and is, the 
main causal agency of evolution. Because 
of natural selection mainly we have the 


great number of different species in the 
plant and animal kingdoms. 

Natural selection, as its name implies, is 
the selection by non-human processes or 
instruments of those species better adapted 
for survival in a given environment. It 
is similar to the artificial selection carried 
on by the farmer when he selects the best 
milk-producer from his dairy herd for 
breeding purposes. 

Perhaps a recent observation of natural 
selection can show how it operates in terms 
of evolution. 


Black Moths from White 


Scientists have observed that dark forms 
of about 70 species of moths have been 
increasing in industrial areas of Great 
Britain. One species, with white wings 
that carried fine black spots, has given way 
to a black form that dominates these coal- 
smoke blackened areas. This has happened 
due to natural selection against the con- 
spicuous white form. Birds will feed on 
the more conspicuous moth preferentially. 

Evidence of the intensity with which 
natural selection influenced the development 
of the new form was gained when both 
light and dark moths were released in 
industrial and rural wooded areas. Counts 
from traps showed the less conspicuous 
form was about twice as “fit” for survival 
as the more conspicuous. 

Nature had selected the individual moths 
that carried the black genetic determinants 
for survival, thus giving rise to what be- 
came a new form. 

In the “Origin of Species” the facts for 
natural selection, or as the scientist Herbert 
Spencer, a contemporary of Darwin's, 
phrased it, “survival of the fittest,” were 
presented. 

Darwin worked on the foundations pro- 
vided in the works of Sir Charles Lyell, 
particularly the Principles of Geology which 
gave evolutionists the enormous time span 
they needed. He was admittedly influenced 
by Malthus’ statements on human popula- 
tions and the struggle for existence. 

The times were also ripe for the theory 
of natural selection. 

Evolution and various theories accounting 
for it was an important scientific topic. An 
American W. C. Wells formulated what 
was practicallly a Darwinistic statement of 
natural selection in an 1813 paper delivered 
before the Royal Society of London. Patrick 
Matthew, a Scotsman, published a book in 
1831 that, in Darwin’s own words, “most 
expressly and clearly anticipated” his views. 

Perhaps the root of Darwin’s genius lay, 
not in his formulation and enunciation of 
the theory of natural selection, but in his 
unceasing attention to the facts with which 


to prove his theory. He could think out 
the consequences of long chains of observa- 
tions and marshall his evidence, presenting 
it clearly and forcefully. He had a love of 
scientific work, experiment and detail that 
dominated his life. 

Actually, many of the facts Darwin used 
to support his theories where uncovered 
during his five-year cruise on board the 
H.M.S. Beagle. 

The boy of 22 who signed on board the 
ship as naturalist in 1831 and set out on a 
voyage through the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans returned as a man with evidence 
for a new theory of evolution. 

He spent some 50 years studying and 
observing nature, living quietly and for the 
most part taking little part in the scientific 
battles engendered by his theories. 

In many ways Darwin himself, and his 
theory of evolution, was a product of natur- 
al selection. 

His grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, was 
known both as a distinguished medical 
doctor and a poet. He even anticipated 
his grandson’s venture into the why’s and 
wherefore’s of evolution with some theories 
of his own. 

Robert Darwin, Charles’ father, was also 
a very successful physician. His mother 
was the daughter of Josiah Wedgewood— 
the famous potter who gave his name to 
the blue ware that bears delicate relief 
figures in classic Greek poses. 


Survival of the Fittest 


Darwin was also fortunate for, in addi- 
tion to his intellectual inheritance and 
environment, he never had to earn his own 
living. He was always able to devote his 
time and energies to his studies. This was 
particularly important since his health broke 
down after the Beagle cruise. Darwin 
worked while in almost continuous pain 
during most of his life. Yet he was known 
for his patience, good temper and kindli- 
ness. His ill health made necessary a quiet 
life and regular routine which probably 
helped him carry on his work. 

Protected by a devoted wife and sur- 
rounded by his ten children, Charles Dar- 
win carried on a life’s work dedicated to 
science. 
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ENGINEERING 


Work on British Nuclear 
Power Station Continues 


See Front Cover 


> WORK BEGAN about one and one-half 
years ago on Britain’s nuclear power station 
at Berkeley, Gloucestershire, England. Due 
to be fully operational by 1961, it is ex- 
pected to be one of 16 in 1965. 

The photograph on the cover of this 
week's Science News Letrer shows night 
work on the construction. 
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- Books of the Week 


Science News Letrer for June 28, 1958 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient purchase of any U. S 


book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 
cubllections direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


American Acricurture: Geography, Re- 
sources, Conservation—Edward Higbee—Wiley, 
399 p., illus., $7.95. A systematic survey of the 
agricultural regions of the U.S. 

AnaromicaL AtrLas—Maud Jepson—Rinchart, 
rev. ed., 30 p., illus. with drawings by author, 
paper, 95¢. Contains new section of the repro- 
ductive systems, and enlargement of the muscu 
lar system section. 

AUTOMATION Express, Vol. I, No. 1—J/nter 
national Physical Index, 40 [p., 10 issues per year, 
annual subscription $57.50. Comprehensive di 
gest of current Russian literature dealing with 
automation topics, in English translation. 

Basic EvLectriciry FoR COMMUNICATIONS 
William H. Timbic, rev. by Francis J. Ricker 
Wiley, 2nd ed., 538 p., illus., $6.25. Now ex 
tended to such areas as “industrial electronics 
and instrumentation. 

BIOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE AND IN 
pustriaL Wastes, Vol. Il: Anaerobic Digestion 
and Solids-Liquid Separation—Joseph McCabe 
and W. W. Eckenfelder Jr., Eds.—Reinhold, 
330 p., illus., $11.50. For engineers and scien 
tists engaged in the field of waste-water treat 
ment 

CasTiLLa’s SPANISH AND ENGLIsH TECHNICAL 
Dictionary, Vol. I: English-Spanish, 1611 p.; 
vol. II: Spanish-English, 1136 p.—Philosophical 
Lib. $45.00 per set. Emphasis is on technological 
branches likely to develop most rapidly. Terms 
of pure science are excluded, but commercial 
and legal terms with technical connotations 
are included. 

CHEMICAL PusLications: Their Nature and 
Use—M. G. Mellon—McGraw-Hill, ard ed., 
327 p., illus., $7. Takes into account the many 
changes which have occurred in chemical litera- 
ture during the last two decades, 

Concise INTERNATIONAL DicTIONARY Ot 
Mecnanics & Grotocy: English, French, Ger 
man, and Spanish—S. A. Cooper—Philosophi 
cal Lib., 400 p., $6. For the practical engineer 
and the manufacturer doing business with 
foreign countries. 

Crime anv Insaniry—Richard W. Nice, Ed. 
—Philosophical Lib., 280 p., $6. This sym 
posium gives the student and interested layman 
the views of authorities in the fields of crim 
inal law, psychiatry and psychology. 

Do Cows Have Nevuroses?—June Bingham 
National Assn. for Mental Health, rev. ed., 
16 p., illus., paper, 25¢. Not really about cows. 
Word-and-picture comparisons of the “normal” 
person, the neurotic and the psychotic. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PuysicaL Science—Allen D. 
Weaver and James F. Glenn—Brown, W. C., 





MODERN JUDO 


and Self-defence 


by HARRY EWEN 


Basic principles of judo expertly explained by 
use of split-second photographs. Instructions for 
every throw, lock and hold by an experienced suc- 
cessful coach. For the beginner as well as the 
experienced judoka. Particular attention paid to 
needs of those wishing to learn judo at home. 
“Clearly written instruction.”"—Library Journal. 


Lavishly illustrated ORDER NOW! 





$3.95 Postfree * 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dopt. 389-L 
261 Wost 19th Street, New York 11 





196 p., illus., paper, $3. A manual for the 
beginning science student. 

THe Evorurion or DevetopMent—John 
Tyler Bonner—Cambridge Univ. Press, 103 p., 
illus., $3.50. In three lectures the author dis 
cusses the origin, the function and the extension 
of development of higher forms of life. 

Eye IrriTATION FROM SOLAR RADIATION Of! 
OrcANic CoMPouNDs AND NITROGEN DtoxipE 
Erskine E. Harton, Jr., and Calvin C, Bolze 
Air Poliution Foundation, 64 p., illus., paper, 
$3. Reports on experiments made on a number 
of olefins, paraffins, ring compounds, solvents, 
and other organic materials, 

FUNDAMENTALS oF HicH Po_yMerRs—O. A. 
3attista—Reinhold, 140 p., illus,, $5.50. A 
readable introduction to a complex subject. 

HEALTH YEARBOOK 1957—Oliver E. Byrd, Ed. 

Stanford Univ. Press, 278 p., $5.50. Abstracts 
of articles from 86 different periodicals, reflecting 
the research, experience, and opinion of more 
than 300 authors, committees, and organizations 
in the field of health. 

Human Types: An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology—Raymond Firth, foreword by 
Walter A. Fairservis, Jr.—New American Lib., 
rev. ed., 176 p., illus., paper, 50¢. Discusses 
the geographical and historical factors that de- 
termine the development of racial groups. 

IMPROVING COLLEGE BioLocy ‘TEACHING 
Subcommittee on College Education of the 
Committee on Educational Policies, Thomas S. 
Hall, Chairman—Nat. Acad. of Sc'ences-Nat. 
Res. Council, 70 p., illus., $1. Reading guide on 
college teaching included. 

Isaac }=NewrTon’s Papers & LETTERS ON 
NaTURAL PHILOSOPHY AND RELATED DocuMENTS 

I. Bernard Cohen, Ed., Robert E. Schofield 
assisting—Harvard Univ. Press, 501 p., illus., 
$12.50. The actual texts of Newton's publica- 
tions, other than Principia and Optics. 

LanpscaPeEs oF ALasKa: Their Geologic Evo 
lution—Howell Williams, Ed.—Univ. of Calif. 
Press, 148 p., photographs and maps, $5. A 
beautiful book in which the U. S. Geological 
Survey and the National Park Service have co- 
operated, 

Makers oF Matuematics—Alfred Hooper 
Random House, 402 p., illus., paper, 95¢. The 
story of mathematics from the time man first 
began to use his ten fingers for counting until 
he mastered the abstractions of the infinitesimal 
calculus, 

MATHEMATICAL ‘TABLES AND FoRMULAE— 
F, J. Camm—Philosophical Lib., 144 p., $2.75. 
Brings together, for easy reference, the most fre- 
quently consulted arithmetical, trigonometrical 
and algebraic tables and formulae. 

MATHEMATICS FOR THE LayMan—T. H. 
Ward Hill—PAilosophical Lib., 343 p., illus., 
$4.75. For the general reader, shows how 
mathematics developed over the centuries. Ex- 
ercises are included. 

MULTIVALENT FuNcTions— W. K. Hayman 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 151 p, paper, $4. This 
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text requires previous knowledge of function 
theory. 

NaAMEs ON THE Lanp—George R. Stewart- 
Houghton, rev. ed., 511 p., illus., $6. The author 
of Storm and U. S. 4o traces here the origin and 
history of place-names in the U S., with new 
chapters of Alaskan and Hawaiian names. 

1001 QuesTions ANSWERED AsouT ASTRON 
omy—James S. Pickering—Dodd, 420 p., illus., 
$6. Here a staff member of the Hayden Plane 
tarilum answers questions about the universe 
around us. ‘Tables, bibliography and index 
add to the book’s value. 

Tue Puysiotocy or Man—L. L. Langley and 
E. Cheraskin—McGraw-Hill, 2nd ed., 674 p., 
illus., $6.95. A textbook with stress on present- 
ing the basic physiological processes in an inte- 
grated and meaningful pattern. 

Tue Poot anv Irvinc Vitiaces: A Study of 
Hopewell Occupation in the Illinois River 
Valley—John C. McGregor—Univ. of Ill. Press, 
232 p., illus., paper, $3.50. First report in a 
long-range program of study of Illinois arche 
ology 

THE PRESERVATION OF YOUTH: Essays on 
Health—Moses Ben Maimon (Maimonides), 
translated from Arabic (Fi Tadbir as-Sihha), 
introduction by Hirsch L. Gordon—Philosophi 
cal Lib., 92 p., $2.75. Born in Spain in 1135, 
Maimonides became a physician of great fame 
in Egypt. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS- 
Gordon R. Partridge—Prentice-Hall, 393 p., 
illus., $11. Shows how electronic instruments 
function, and what they can do for us, 

A Sare WorKLoaD FOR FARMERS WITH 
Heart Diszase—Am., Heart Assn., 12 p., illus., 
free upon request direct to publisher, 44 E. 23rd 
St.. New York 10, N. Y. Based on studies 
of the amount of energy needed for different 
farm tasks under a variety of conditions. 
Known as the Purdue Farm Cardiac Research 
Project. 

STRANGE PLANTS AND THEIR Ways-—Ross E. 
Hutchins—Rand McNally, 96 p., illus. with 
photographs by author, $2.95. Besides describ- 
ing fascinating ways of nature, contains some 
practical suggestions for the young naturalist. 

STRUCTURE AND EVOLUTION OF THE STARS 
Martin Schwarzschild—Princeton Univ. Press, 
296 p. illus., $6. Summarizes the present status 
of the theory of stellar evolution. 

TExTBOOK OF DEeNpDROLOGY: Covering the Im 
portant Forest Trees of the United States and 
Canada—William M. Harlow dnd Ellwood S. 
Harrar—McGraw-Hill, 4th ed., 561 p., iilus., 
$8.75. For beginning students of forestry. 

THEORETICAL CrIMINOLOoGy—George B. Vold 
—Oxford Univ. Press, 334 p., $5. A text for 
advanced courses in Criminological Theory, 
Social Theory, and Social Conflict. 

THis 1s THE CHALLENGE: The Benton Reports 
of 1956-1958 on the Nature of the Soviet Threat 
— William Benton, Edward W. Barrett, Ed., 
foreword by John Gunther—Assoc. College 
Presses, 254 p., illus. $3.95. The former Senator 
from Connecticut here presents the problem of 
growing Soviet strength in education and in 
technical skill. 

Unir Processes 1N Orcanic SynrHEsis—P, H. 
Groggins, Ed.—McGraw-Hill, 5th ed., 1070 p., 
illus., $17.50. Presents the industrial technique 
used in converting organic raw materials into 
usable products through the mastery of unit 
processes. 

WE THE Tikopia: A Sociological Study of 
Kinship in Primitive Polynesia—Raymond Firth, 
preface by Bronislaw Malinowski—Allen, G. 
(Macmillan), 2nd ed., 605 p., illus. $7.50. 
First published in 1936, it became a classic of 
modern social anthropology and had long been 
out of print. 
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PHYSICS 
Discover Energy Unit 
In Rotating Liquid Helium 


> THE SMALLEST indivisible unit, or 
quantum of energy, required to produce 
turbulence in rotating liquid helium has 
been detected for the first time. 

It was discovered by Dr. W. F. Vinen of 
the Royal Society Mond Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. He re 
ports his method for spotting it in Nature 
(May 31). 

Liquid helium is of particular interest 
to physicists because it is a substance that 
shows some quantum behavior on a large 
scale when it is cooled down to within 
about a degree of absolute zero, which is 
459.7 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

Other known quantum characteristics 
occur on the atomic scale where effects 
cannot be measured on an individual atom. 

Dr. Vinen measured the circulation 
around a fine wire placed in rotating heli 
um to obtain the first direct evidence for 
the quantum of circulation. He also studied 
the peculiar flow pattern of the very cold 


liquid. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


GEOPHYSICS 


IGY Scientists to Study 
Columbus Day Eclipse 


>» SIX TEAMS of United States scientists 
will travel to the Danger Islands in the 
South Pacific to take “full advantage” of a 
total solar eclipse due on Oct. 12, 1958. 

The Columbus Day eclipse will provide 
the scientists with an opportunity to study 
characteristics of the sun and of relation 
ships between the sun and the earth that 
cannot be duplicated in the laboratory. 

The expedition to the Danger Islands, 
which lies in the path of the total eclipse, 
is described in the /nternational Geophyst 
cal Year Bulletin (June) of the U. S. Na 
tional Committee for the IGY. 

“The total eclipse of the sun due on 
Oct. 12, 1958,” the IGY scientists say, “oc 
curs at an extremely opportune time for 
solar studies; the solar physics studies of 
the IGY will provide an abundance of data 
on the sun for long periods before and after 
the eclipse. It also occurs near a period of 
maximum solar activity, the most active 
solar maximum in recorded history.” 

In all, the IGY scientists on the expedi 
tion will mount four ground-based optical 
experiments, one rocket experiment, and 
one ground-based electronic experiment. 
Preparations for the scientific study have 
been underway since before July 1957. 

American scientists hope to arrive at the 
Danger Islands on Sept. 1, 1958. At the 
same time, at least two expeditions, and 
possibly three, will be carried out by other 
nations. The Japanese plan an extensive 
series of observations from a base on Suwar 
row Island, several hundred miles east of 
the American site. Russia has indicated 
that it will send an eclipse expedition out. 
too, but has not said where it will be based. 
New Zealand will establish a base at Atofu, 
several hundred miles west of the American 


base. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 
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File Second A-Test Suit 


Marshall Island residents are among those who have 
joined together in a second attempt to bring suit against the 
U. S. Government demanding end to nuclear bomb tests. 


> A SCHOOL teacher who lives only 200 
miles from the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Pacific nuclear test site filed a 
Federal Court suit in Washington demand- 
ing an end to nuclear bomb detonations. 

Dwight Heine of Ebon Atoll, Marshall 
Islands, claims the United States has gone 
far from home to conduct dangerous nu 
clear tests at the expense of the health and 
welfare of the peoples whose homes have 
been invaded for the tests. 

Mr. Heine was joined in filing the suit 
against Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy 
and members of the Atomic Energy Com 
mission by 15 fellow Marshall Islanders, 
including his wife and six children, one 
American Samoan, three Japanese and an 
American from Wisconsin. 

Their attorneys, who also filed the earlier 
suit brought by Dr. Linus Pauling and 
others, hope to consolidate the new suit 
with the older one still awaiting a hearing 
and have the two heard and judged to 
gether. (See SNL, April 12, p. 228.) 

They believe the Heine suit will “possibly 
add substance” to the Pauling suit. 

In an attempt to prevent further nuclear 
weapons tests during the “long time it may 
take to bring these matters to a head,” they 
also requested an injunction which would 
bring an immediate halt to the tests. Argu- 
ments on the injunction request are sched- 
uled to be heard in U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, July 7. 

The Heine suit, which is identical to the 
Pauling suit in most respects, goes beyond 
the earlier suit in two major points: 

1. Most of the plaintiffs in the new suit 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


claim they are directly injured in some 
form due to their proximity to the test site, 
although they point out that any person, no 
matter where he resides, should be an “in- 
terested party” because of the possibility of 
world-wide fallout; 

2. The new suit charges that the tests 
violate freedom of the high seas and the 
United Nations trust agreement for the 
U. S. Mandate over the Marshall Islands. 

Mr. Heine told reporters land has been 
taken from his people and citizens have 
been displaced to make the tests possible, 
and that the economy of the islands is 
suffering. 

One of the Japanese plaintiffs is the cap- 
tain of a fishing boat who has been put out 
of business, the suit charges, because he 
“cannot enter said area for fear of being 
blown to death or being seriously injured” 
and because the waters and fish of that 
part of the Pacific are said to be contami- 
nated by radioactive fallout. 

Mr. Heine was the Marshall Islands 
spokesman before the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council in 1954 when the islanders made 
a formal request for suspension of nuclear 
tests. 

He was formerly superintendent of ele 
mentary schools under Navy administration 
of the islands, and became administrator 
for education when the Department of the 
Interior took over. 

Mr. Heine currently is on leave of absence 
to Honolulu where he is taking advanced 
college courses in education. 
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Healthy Economy Fights TB 


> IN ADDITION to the success of several 
antituberculosis drugs, a high standard of 
living and a healthy economy have helped 
immeasurably in the fight against tuber- 
culosis, Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, New York 
State commissioner of health, told Science 
SERVICE. 

The past few years have shown a decline 
in the number of deaths and cases of tuber- 
culosis in New York as well as in the rest 
of the country. The standard of living is 
constantly rising. This contributes to the 
fight against malnutrition and poor housing 
facilities, the breeding grounds for tuber- 
culosis. 

Although the death rate from tubercu- 
losis is generally higher in the South than 
in the North, the rate of decline in recent 
years in all parts of the country has been 
approximately the same. 


Concentrated efforts have been made by 
public health authorities to discover indi- 
viduals with tuberculosis and isolate them 
until recovery. 

Case-finding through chest clinics, mass 
chest X-ray surveys and routine chest ex 
aminations of persons admitted to general 
hospitals, plus the availability of hospital 
beds and clinical facilities, have been im- 
portant factors in improving the tubercu- 
losis situation, Dr. Hilleboe said. 

New York State is currently closing its 
Broadacres Sanatorium at Utica, one of 
six state tuberculosis hospitals, with a 
capacity of 182 beds. In 1957, four county 
tuberculosis hospitals in upstate New York 
were closed. 

A decrease in reported cases and deaths 
has occurred throughout the country since 
the widespread use of new drugs and sur- 





gical advances in the tuberculosis field. 
Streptomycin and paraaminosalicylic acid 
(PAS) came into general use around 1950 
and isoniazid (INH) became available in 
1952 

In 1957 there were 467 deaths attributed 
to tuberculosis in upstate New York. From 
1949 to 1957 the decrease in the TB death 
rate was 76%. During the same period, 
the drop in newly reported cases was 60°/. 

The Veterans Administration in Wash- 
ington also reports an average decrease of 
16% in the daily number of tuberculosis 
patients in Veterans hospitals since 1954. 

“For the ultimate control of tuberculosis 
it is essential that our economic status re 
main high and that all the tools available 
to the medical and public health professions 
be used to the fullest extent. Among these 
tools none is more essential than the avail 
ability of an adequate number of hospital 
beds,” Dr. Hilleboe concluded. 
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Child’s Nearsightedness 
Aided by Special Diet 


> CHILDREN suffering from nearsighted- 
ness can be helped by feeding them a spe 
cial, well-balanced diet, P. A. Gardiner of 
Guy’s Hospital, London, England, reported. 

A one-year study was conducted compar 
ing experimental and control groups of 
children who suffered non-congenital near- 
sightedness. The experimental group re 
ceived a diet containing an amount of 
animal protein equal to ten percent of the 
calorie count. The controls continued on 
their regular diets. Results of the experi 
mental group revealed: 

1. The gradual deterioration of 
associated with nearsightedness was arrested 
in some children 12 years of age or more. 

2. Some of the children 12 years of age 
and older actually experienced some im 
provement in their nearsighted condition. 

3. Among those children under 12 who 
received the special diet the deterioration 
rate toward poorer vision was slower than 
that of the control group. 

The difference in treatment between the 
two groups lay primarily in the increased 
amount of animal protein consumed by 
the treated group, although it is clear that 
other factors were influential, the ophthal 
mologist says in the British journal Lancet 
(May 31). 

It is certainly possible that the balance of 
the diet and not the animal protein content 
may be a factor, he’ reports, since diets 
were radically changed by the treatment. 

Previously, it had been known that near 
sightedness, or myopia, increased more in 
children who refused animal protein in their 
diet than whose tastes were more 
general. 

It has also been known for some time 
that myopic children whose vision is de 
teriorating eat less food for every pound 
they increase in weight than do normally 
sighted children and those nearsighted chil 
dren whose vision is not becoming poorer. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Humidity Affects Life 
Span of Bacteria 


> THE HIGHER the humidity, the longer 
the life span of disease-producing bacteria. 

Thus, humidity may be a determining 
factor in transmission of airborne diseases 
such as the common cold and other respira 
tory illnesses, two scientists report. 

Disease-producing bacteria suspended in 
air seem to remain alive and probably in 
fective for much longer periods of time 
when the humidity is high than when it is 
low. 

Germs suspended in air, such as after 
coughing or sneezing, are killed by sunlight 
in direct proportion to the intensity of the 
light. This germicidal action of sunlight, 
however, is definitely limited by the amount 
of moisture in the air, Dr. James M. Beebe 
and Mrs. Gerda W. Pirsch of the Army 
Chemical Corps Biological Warfare Labora 
tories, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md., report 
in the Journal of Applied Microbiology. 

At high relative humidities, the germ 
killing power of sunlight was found to be 
low, or lacking entirely. Moisture ap 
peared to form a barrier which absorbed the 
sun’s germicidal rays. 

Even though the sun appears bright, the 
scientists note, its germicidal effectiveness 
can be quite limited on humid days. This 
might explain the belief that the sunny, 
dry Southwest is a more healthful climate 
than some of the humid areas of the United 
States, they say. 

Science News Letter, 
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De You Sum 7? 


Dimethoate, a new experimental parasiti 
cide, has demonstrated marked efficiency i 
controlling nasal botflies that attack sheep. 


A widely accepted theory explains that 
appetite signals are turned on and off by 
fluctuating levels of glucose in the blood. 


A high degree of thyroid activity in 
creases, and a low degree decreases, re- 
sistance to tuberculosis. 


Some 50 species of the Anopheles mos- 
quito are known to transmit malaria; how- 
ever, only female mosquitoes carry the 
malaria parasite from man to man. 
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Stock No. 85,059-Q 24” used. Price $39.50 f.0.b. 


Stock No. 85,060-Q 24”, new. Price $59.50 3. 


SIMPLE LENS KITS! 


Fun for adults! Fun for children! Kits include plainly 
written, illustrated booklet showing how you can build 
lots of ‘optical items. 


power ) 
4-element 





Stock No. 2-Q-——10 lenses...... 1.00 Postpaid 
Stock No. 5-Q-——-45 lenses...... 5.00 id 
Stock No. 10-Q—80 lenses...... 10.00 Postpaid 


ORDIR BY STOCK NUMBER 


GET READY FOR THE SPACE ERA! SEE THE SATELLITES... 


5B. AMAZING TELESCOPE BUYS 


AND OTHER OPTICAL BARGAINS 


See the Stars, Moon, Planets Close Up! 
3” ASTRONOMICAL 
REFLECTING TELESCOPE 


overcoated 
Focault_ tested. Telescope comes 
mounted Barlow Lens, giving 
available for powers up to 32 


‘ree with scope: 
“Astronomy 

Stock No. 85,050- 
(Shipping wt. 10 Ibs.) 






bil me lele), miele 4 ae) ws 








ASSEMBLED and 
READY TO USE! 











Famous Mt. Palomar-Type 


60 to 160 Power —An Unusual Buy! 
You'll see the Rings of Saturn, 
craters on the Moon, 
This is a fine quality, 
for clear definition and resolution. Equatorial mount with lock on both 


the fascinating planet Mars, hug 
Star Clusters, Moons of Jupiter in detail, Gulaxies! 
American-made telescope engineered and built 


axes—you automatically follow stars across the heavens. Aluminized 
8” diameter high- aon ved £/10 mirror. ch mirror 
equ pped with a 60X eyepiece and a 
you 6 ) to 160 power. Accessory eyepieces 
0. - i Optical Finder Zeresecee. pomeee 
is also included. Stu 1ardwood, portable t rips 
; Vsluable WAR CHART and 272 pag 
00) 
Mi ctevccteesnosere cevoveseuse $29.50 Lee. . 
Barrington, N. 





10 POWER “TELESCOPE 
ONLY 
$4.50 


and Micro- 

in one amaz- 

instrument. 

Impor ed! er than a 
fountain pen. Telescope is 
10 Power, Microscope mag- 
nifies 50 Times, aoe focus 
at any range. + F- for 















sports, looking at sma 
wy ~ 2 -y — n snooping. 
Satlstaction "a sree 
uaran 
Order Stock No. 30,059-Q..........6.45. $4.50 
" STEREO 
MICROSCOPE 


American-Made Instrument 
at Over 50% Saving. Up 
to 3” Working Distance— 
Erect Image—Wide 3-Di- 
mensional Field. Used for 
inspections, qnenaSem, 

, check ing, assem - 
dissecting. 2 sets of 
objectives on rotati tur- 
ret. Standard pair of wide 
field 10X Kellner Eye- 
pieces give you 23 pres 
and 40 power. Helical 
rack and Pinte fe ppoumes. 





10 - DAY TRIAL . 
complete satisfaction ‘or 
your money back. 
Stock No. 865, 1056-9. Full $99.50 f.0.b. 
Barrington, N. J. Low Power Supplementary Lens 


provides 15X down to 


Attachment for above pteres 
” field at } Oe. 


6X with clear, extra large 
Stock No. 30,276-Q 


BUILD A SOLAR ENERGY FURNACE 


Wonderful Geophysical Year 
School Project 


$7.50 





Build your own Solar Furnace for 
experimentation s many practical 
uses, It’s easy——inexpensive. Use 


your scrap wood. We furnish instruc- 
tion booklet. This sun powered fur- 
nace will generate terrific heat-—— 


2000° to 8000°. Fuses enamel to 

metal, re ver aflame in seconds, | Use our Fresnel 
Lens—-14%” diameter . 

Stock No. 70, 130- Q...Fresnel Lens...86. 00 Postpaid 





MAKE YOUR SCHOOL A 


POWERFUL ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE 
Grind Your Own Astronomical Mirror 


Complete Kits Including Blank, Tool and asives 
All over America amateurs are grindi thelr own 
mirrors and making expensive Telescopes , B -) You 


can do the same using our Kits. These contain mirror 
blank, tools, abrasives, diagonal mirror and eyepiece 
lenses. You build instruments ranging in value from 
$245 to thousands of dollars. 


Sromt, Be. Dia. Py rttad ‘Tatenege e $ 7.80 ia 
003 - x it 

10.004-9 6” ) ip 11.96 Dostpaid 
70,005- 8” 1%” 18.50 postpaid 








GET Ae 3 SnTaLee rm nt largest va- 
riety of Opt Items. jomentie galore War 
Surplus— ~ le! items for making 





Fair” peergentees. 
Satellite ee “infrared tems, Prisms, 
Lenses, Reticles, Mirrors and dozens of other 
hard-to-get Optical Items. 

Ask for FREE CATALOG #Q. 











SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., BARRINGTON, N. J. 
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* New Machines and Gadgets ° 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 941. 


4 STRUCTURAL PLASTIC panel for 
patios reflects the sun’s heat but allows 
light to pass through. The panel is made 
of a layer of perforated, embossed aluminum 
foil sandwiched between two layers of a 
translucent reinforced plastic. Available in 
four colors, the panels can be worked on 
with hammer, screwdriver, drill and saw. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


% PORTABLE DEHUMIDIFIER removes 
two to three gallons of water from the 
atmosphere every 24 hours. Mounted on 
wheels, it has a removable rust proof drawer 
for emptying. A permanent drain can be 
installed. The room dehumidifier can also 
be connected by an automatic control. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


%% WATER SKIING TOW ROPES are 
made of polyethylene plastic. The laid 
construction has a breaking strength of 
approximately 1,100 pounds, while the 
braid’s breaking strength is a little less. 
Each unit has 75 feet of one-quarter-inch 
yellow rope attached to either single or 
double hardwood handles. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


% LOCOMOTIVE TOY runs on the floor 
or table top, without tracks. The remote- 
control toy, shown in the photograph, 1s 


powered by standard flashlight batteries. 
Push buttons and a steering wheel move 
the locomotive forward, in reverse, or to 
right or left. Its body is made of an acetate 
plastic. The toy also serves as a bank. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


{ BLACK LIGHT KIT has all the in 
gredients for the experimenter to put togeth- 
er his own lamp. The kit contains a four- 


ature Ramb 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


> A VARIETY of names have been pro- 
vided for animals according to their eating 
habits: Meat eaters are called carnivores, 
plant eaters are herbivores, insect eaters are 
insectivores, and so on and on. 

What kind of name can be given the 
goat, then, that animal with an appetite 
for everything from lush foliage to wall- 
aper? 

Old Billy does have a wide variety on 
his menu, though to be strictly technical 
we have to place him along with more 
choosy herbivores. Rumors that he eats 
tin cans are completely false, he merely 
eats the wrappers off the cans! 

This hardy appetite is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the popularity of the goat 
among people in many areas of the world 
where rock, desert and infertile soil abound, 
Billy can make his living in even the most 
inhospitable climate by diligent close crop- 


Hoofprints in the Desert 


ping of the scant vegetation and even 
browsing of tree limbs and bark. 

And for this same reason, the goat is 
possibly one of the chief causes of agri- 
cultural poverty in these areas. He can do 
such an effective job of eating, that flocks 
of goats can practically denude an area of 
its scant vegetation over a period of time. 

This results in rapid run-off and loss of 
the little rain that falls on such land. 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


watt fluorescent type bulb with a filter, a 
ballast, a starter and starter socket, lamp 
mounting, a switch, diagram and black 
light chalk in nine colors. Three bottles of 
water colors are also included. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


f LEATHER JACKETS for beverage 
glasses prevent “wet bottoms.” Hand-made 
of leather, the tall coasters are held to- 
gether by gold or black braid laces. They 
are available in five colors, red, harvest, 
tan, black and brown. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


% CIRCULAR SLIDE RULE for engi- 
neers, students and plant executives 1s 
pocket-size. Said to be simple and accurate, 
the slide rule can be used for multiplica- 
tion, division and to find proportions. In- 
structions are included with the rule. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


WALL VENTILATOR is designed to 
reduce the moisture content of masonry 
walls. Two of the metal ventilators are 
secured to concrete walls, where one acts 
as a fresh air intake and the other as a 
stale air exhaust. They are described as 
preventing dampness and eliminating mil- 
dew and musty odors. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 


ings 


Soil and soil fertility are lost through 
erosion of earth stripped of its vegetation 
cover. Especially in some areas of the 
Middle East goats, drought, poor soils and 
poverty go hand in hand. 

Agricultural experts have repeatedly 
warned of the possible disastrous results of 
raising goats on sub-marginal agricultural 
land. In some countries, stringent laws 
have been passed against possession of goats 
in certain areas. But the ancient ways too 
often prevail against reason and even law. 
The goat is milk, meat and clothing to the 
poor there; the animal costs little to buy 
and less to feed. 

Thus, a vicious cycle continues, with 
agricultural poverty increasing as good 
soil, fertility and moisture decrease. Many 
lands that were once those of “milk and 
honey” are now deserts. 

The goats’ cloven hoof tracks can be 
seen in the wastelands. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1958 





